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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. H. JOHNSTON, 
Witha Portrait. 

Ile was born at Edinburgh, May, 
1777, While at school, he performed 
in several private plays, often the 
hero, and for want of female assist- 
ance, as often the heroine. On 
leaving school, he was placed by his 
father in the office of a writer to the 
signet; but bis active spirit discover- 
ing an aversion to this sedentary life, 
he was apprenticed to an eminent 
linen draper, whom, after about 
three years’ servitude, he left, and 
gratified Lis inclination for the stage. 
In 1794 he made his first appearance 
on the Edinburgh stage, when he re- 
cited Collins’s Ode on the Passions, 
for the benefit of a friend. Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, struck with his 
youthful exertions, offered bim such 
lerms as removed all the objections of 
his parents and friends. 

The opposite characters of 
and Harlequin were the first he per- 
formed on a public stage, and such 
Was the reputation be established, 
that in the course of the summer he 
ubtained the appellation of the Scotch 
Roseius. He was afterward ergaged 
by the manager of Dublin, to perform 
al his theatre twelve nights, seven of 
Which were devoted to his represen- 
tation of Douglas. In this, his ta- 
Vourite part, he made his appearance 
it London, at the ‘Theatre Roval 
Covent Garden, 1797, wien the 
greatest objections were a provincial 
eccent, and redundancy of action, 
Which his industry and judgment soon 
corrected. During the summer 


season he performed al Birmingban, 
Vol, I\, 


Manchester, and other respectable 
couttry theatres with considerable 
applause ; and afterwards became a 
member of the Hay-market corps, 
where he displayed a variety of talent. 
Through the recommendation of Mr. 
Bannister, he was engaged at Drury 
Lane, in which theatre he ouly 
stayed lwo seasuns, and then returned 
to Covent Garden. Here he did not 
feel long satislied with his situation, 
and at the end of the season 1805-6 
left London for a professional tour 
through Engiand and ihe sister king- 
doms. 

In 1807, Mr. Johnston hired the 
Theatre in Peter Street, Dublin; 
but, whatever might have been his 
success in this undertaking, it was 
more than counter-balanced by the 
domestic misfortunes which at this 
period overtook him. In 1817 he 
performed for a few nights at Covent 
Garden ; and in the following year 
entered into an engagement with the 
Managers of Drury Laue, at which 
house he remained for two seasons, 
Ile is now we believe making the tour 
of various Provincial Theatres. He 
was married in 1797 to a Miss Parker, 
whose history we shall lay before our 
readers in a month or two. In 
he was one of the eight performers 
whose dispute with the managers 
attracted so much notice at that 
period, and who laid a statement of 
their ease before the public. As an 
actor he possesses some claims to ap- 
piause, though bis talents are by no 
means of the first order. He is, how- 
ever, always useful, and in some 
characters rises far above mediocrity, 
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Poems by Bernard Barton, with a 
Frontispiece. London. Darton & 
Harvey, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Our readers must excuse us, should 
our notice of this book appear to be 
couched in terms of too favourable a 
nature. We are somewhat biassed 
iu favour of those who have contri- 
buted to our work ; and many Poems 
by Mr. Barton have appeared in our 
pages, under the signature of B.B. 

The volume commeuces with some 
pleasing introductory lines, written 
in the familiar Spenserian stanza, 
which is so much in vogue at present ; 
and which, indeed, answers its pur- 
pose well.—Then follow, “ Verses 
written in a Burial Ground belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends,” from 
which we shall extract one stanza. 

* There thou, lamented and beloved 
friend, 


(Not friend alone, but more than 
such to me;) 
Whose blameless life, and peaceful, 
hopeful end, 
Endear alike thy cherist’d memory ; 
There willa joyful Resurrection be! 
Thy works betore-band uuto judg- 
ment gone, 


The second death shall have no power 
o’er thee, 


On thee, redeem’d by his beloved 
Son 


Thy Faiher then shall smile, and greet 
thee with * Well done,’ ” 


The “ Valley of Fern” is a longer 
poem of merit: but the versification, 
which is in tri-syllabic, or anapestic 
time, is not quite so finished, or mu- 
sical, as we could wish: it is not a 
very favourite measure with us, and 
requires great nicety and attention 
in the management. We must pass 
over the stanzas on the death of Lieut. 
P » and those to the memory of 
Whitbread, to come to those “ occa- 
sioned by an affecting instance of 
Sudden Death.” ‘They are very ten- 
derly aud prettily written, and remind 


Rebiew of Books, 


us forcibly, both in stile and thoughe 
of the manner of Professor Smythe, 
in his English Lyrics. This js “ 
mean praise ; for the Professor stands 
high in our poetical list. We like 
neat workmanship, and high finish, 
and the Professor is the Poelembergh 


of English Poets. We will give these 
stanzas. 


** Thou didst not sink by slow deca 
Like some who live the longest ; / 

But every tie was wrench’d away 
Just when those ties were strongest, 


A lot like thine may justly make 
The sanguine doubt to-morrow ; 

And in the hearts of others wake 
Alternate fear and sorrow. 


Well may we mourn; for eold indeed 
(As thou, since death has found thee,) 

Must be the heart that does not bleed, 
For thee, and those around thee.” 


Mr. Barton is not a Mannerist in 
his poetical style. Do our readers 
understand us? If not, we must ex- 
plain curselves by examples. Scott 
is a Mannerist. He says every thing, 
however different the subject, in the 
same manner: as almost all painters 
have some one predominating colour, 
which, in their eyes, possesses magic 
excellence. We have many of these 
artists among our modern poets. 
Tom Warton was a famous one; and 
every body knows Dr. Jobnson’s 
verses on Tom’s weak point, which 
begin, we think, 


“ Clad in antique ruff and bonnet, 
“ Ode, and Epigram, and Sonnet,” Ke. 


If we were at all inclined (though 
we do not know that we are) to find 
a blemish in Mr. Bartou’s style, it 
would be, that it is a little too varl- 
able; it wants a little more of in- 
dividuality ; a little stronger personal 
character. We sometimes think it 
vacillates too much. For instance, 
the next poem we shall quote, reminds 
us much of the easy manner in which 
the strongest expressions, and most 
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powerful feelings are conveyed, in the 
poems of Moore. 


«Overwhelming indeed is the anguish 


we feel, 
And tearless the sorrow we nurse 


for thy lot ; 
It is not a pang that to-morrow may 


heal, 
Nor is it a grief that can soon be 


forgot. 


There are woes that descend like the 
bolt of Jove’s thunder, 
That suddenly, crushingly fall on the 
heart ; 
Enwrapping our feelings in terror or 
wonder, 
And bidding the hopes we most 
cherish’d depart. 


isthy death! it is felt asa 
ow 

By thousands who honoured and 

reverene’d thy name ; 
In whose heart it awaken’d that elo- 
quent glow 

Of pure patriot love, which no titles 

can claim.” 

“ Verses to an Infant” follow; of 
which, some of the stanzas are such 
as even Wordsworth might own, as 
are also the verses at p. 220 of the 
volume, we have no room to quote : 
bul we said some; for there exists a 
considerable inequality in the compo- 
nent parts of most of Mr. Barton’s 
Poems. Many of his lines are clogged 
(as Johnson said of Collins’s “ Ee- 
logues”) and cumbersome; and not 
to be repeated without difficulty : this, 
hewever, has evidently been caused 
by the Poet’s wish to compress his 
meaning; and to accumulate ihe 
vigour of his 
smallest space. The measures of 
poetry and rhyme are, after all the 
assistance that can be derived, either 
from nature or from art ; from original 
power, or from habit ; after all, they 
are shackles and impediments to the 
free movement of a poet. Each 
one gathers up his chains, and 
arranges them as best suits him: 
some gild them; and others stick 
flowers in them; and some de- 
light in the very rattle they can make 
with them: still, however, they find 
themselves fettered; and are con- 


conceptions. in -the- 
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Stantly endeavouring to slip them off, 


Even Pope himself has many a useless 
expletive, many a distorted and un- 
natural arrangement ; and many a 
faulty and feeble rhyme. In shorter 
measures it is still more difficult to 
move with grace. The ever-recurring 
rhyme stares you in the face at every 
turn. It is like galloping into a 
field intersected with ditches. Let 
our readers attend to what we say, 
and then turn over the Poems of Gray, 
(the most finished and accomplished 
Poet of modern days) and we will 
venture to say that he will be quite 
astonished at the inaccuracy of His 
rhyming words. We have selected 
this instance in preference; because 
the excessive care, minute attention, 
and scrupulous accuracy of Gray are 
well known. Yet even he could not 
master the difiiculty, or unite in the 
narrow compass of Lyric Metre, na- 
tural arrangementof words, vigorous 
poetic diction, with the delightful 
close of a perfect and harmonious 
rhyme. Mr. Barton in general so 
preserves the purity of his rhymes, 
that even the fastidious ear of Swift 
would have been satisfied ; but he is 
thereby forced often to sacrifice the 
flow and harmony of his metre. 
Notwithstanding we have allotted 
more space than usual to this critique, 
we are unwillingly obliged to pass over 
many poems of striking merit. We 
shall only venture to suggest to Mr. 
Barton, that in some cases we do 
not think the seriousness of the feel- 
ing displayed, harmorizes well with 
the lightness and gaiety of the metre. 
We shall refer him, as an instance, to 
the 3rd stanza of page 72. To that 
poem, and to the one which precedes 
it. Weare not sure that Mr. Barton 
will agree with us: we however trace 
the cause to the very great ease and 
facility with which he composes, We 


will not lay down our positions, as 
they are doubtful, too strongly ; but 
we feel assured, that Mr. Barton 
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strikes off his lighter pieces at once ; 
and that his ore is moulded and 
stamped as it comes glowing hot, and 
heaving from the furnace. Tt is the 
lot of man to find all his advantages 
mixed up with some tnperfeetions ; 
and sometimes we think that Mr. 
Barton’s ready command of poetie 
language is vot most favourable to 
the weight and imporlance of the 
sentiments he wishes to convey: bis 
conceptions are so well clad at first, 
that he never thinks aflerwards of 
making them better; and by expe- 
rience we are inclined to think, that 
some ellects in poetry must be the 
result of repeated correction, patient 
thought, and long and accurate 
comparison, 

We are now arrived at what we 
conceive to be the most striking poem 
in the volume—‘S Meditatious in 
Great Bealings Church-yard.” 
here we should be inclined lo pause ; 
but that a reviewer, like a travelling 
man, hath his loins girded, and ts 
* bent on speed.” We must, how- 
ever, Stop to say, that in the first 
place it is composed in Mr. Barton’s 
favourite stauza, one in which he is 
generally successful; and 4urther, 
that the scenery and subject associate 
themselves with such thoughts and 
feelings as we conceive to be charac- 
teristic of the poet. Sketches of 
the intellectual and moral processes 
of his mind—pensive morality—deep 
and serious meditations, such as can- 
not choose but press upon the hearts 
of all reflecting men, who have passed 
the season of youth ; and whose eyes 
are drawn to the lengthening shadows 
that now accompany their walk— 
pure delight in the beauties of nature 
—and strong benevolent and social 
feeling ;—these form the bases of 
Mr. Barton’s poetry. There is surely 
great beauty and elegance in the 
concluding stanza, which we must 


insert, though without its due accom- 
paniments 


* But I must once 
view, 
efore L leave it: nije 
Wd it now night hath 
i gaa beauties: lovelily the 
OF silvery moonli 
the brow 
Of those soft swelling uplands 
each rustling bough 
Of these tall limes, it gently finds its 
Way, 

Shifttng, with every breeze its 
flitting gleam; 
And, while I watch its ever-varying 

ray, 
[ catch, at intervals, from yonder 
stream, 
Musie so soft, that fancy half could 
deem 
From viewless harps, such liquid 
murmurs fell; 
The scene, in truth, is like some 
lovely dream 
Thrown o’er the spirit by enchant- 
er’s spell :— 
One more look ere I part! Tis given, 
and now farewell!” 


sht rests upon 


through 


The extracts we have given will, 
we hope, induce our readers to wish 
for a farther acquaintance with the 
author, who, we hear, is a member 
of the Society of Friends, and a 
clerk in the Bank at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


Trivial Poems and Triolets. Written 
in obedience to Mrs. Tomkins’s 
Communds. By Patrick Carey, 
August 20, 1651. London. 1820. 
4to. pp. 67, Los. 


We are told, in the introduction 
to this work, that these poems are 
reprinted {rom au unique manuscript 
copy, which Murray the publisher 
presented to Sir Walter Scott. For 
our own parts, we are of opinion that 
a literary calendar is quile as neces- 
sary as a racing one; and, unless we 
are enabled in some degree to trace 
the pedigree of these sort of things, 
we must be excused from giving much 
credit to their authenticity. Be that 
as it may, with all due submission to 
Patrick Carey, Sir Walter Scott, 
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Mrs. Tomkins, and Mr. Murray, we 
ean assure our readers that Ellis, 
Ritson, and Percy contain finer spe- 
eimens than any We find in their 
“ Trivial Poems.” = We shall there- 
fore merely give an extract from the 
loveesongs, of Which the following ts 
among the better sort:-— 


« Coase V exaggerate your anguish, 
Ye, who for the gout complain! 

Lovers, that in absence languish, 
Only know, indeed, what’s pain. 


If the choice were in my power, 
Sooner much the rack Pd choose, 
Than, for th’ short space ofan hour, 

My dear Stetla’s sight to lose. 


Sometimes fear, sometimes desire 
Seize (by cract iurns) my heart ; 
Now a frost, and then a fire 
(Las!) L feel in ew’ry part. 
* Horrid change of pains, O leave me! 
With my death else end your spite: 
Absence doth as much bereave me 
As death can, of her low’d sight. 


Thus (dear Stella) thy poor lover 
His unlucky fate bemoans; 

Whilst his parting soul does hover 
Bout his lips, wing’d by sad groans. 


Yet thou may’st from death reprieve 
him ; 
Love such power to Stella gives: 
With thy sigit theu canst revive him: 
As thuu wilt he dies or lives.” 


The Poetical Decameron; or, Ten 
Conversations on English Poets 
and Poetry, particularly of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the First. By J. Payne Collier, 
of the Middle Temple. In two 


Volumes. Edinburgh. Constable. 
1820. 8vo. 


The title of this work will sufi- 
ciently recommend it to the attention 
of all these who are intimate with 
the writers of the Shakspearian era ; 
and its contents will fully gratify the 
expectations excited by the title. 
Mr. Collier has in truth produced a 
most amusing book, from which the 
general reader will derive nearly as 
much amusement as the mere black- 
letter dog and bibliomaniac. To 
give even an epitome of its contents, 
is quite impossible, so varied and 
numerous are the subjects upon 
which it treats; but, we may parti- 
cularize the discovery of the novel 
on which Shakspeare founded his 


“Twelfth Night ;” the dissertation 


on the early use of blank verse by 
un-dramatic writers ; the satisfactory 
decision of the question relative to 
our first satirist; the curious parti- 
culars relative to Greene, Nash, 
Marlowe, Marston, Webster, &c. and 
the review of puritanical attacks 
upon plays and players. The Index 
to the work is suilicient to make a 
bibliomaniac’s mouth water most de- 
liciously, with the good things it 
gives promise of. The several sub- 
jects, withal, are treated of so plea- 
santly, (in the form of dialogue by 
three friends) without suffering any 
one topic to engross too large a share 
of attention, that the reader is never 
wearied for a moment. Such at 
least has been our case; and will, 
we think, be the case with our read- 
ers, whom we again recommend to 
peruse the work. 


OF OF 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


May 27th. Jl Tancredi—Le Sultan 
Genereuz. 

May 29th. Jl Flauto Magico — Le 
Bazaar — Blue Devils, ( Megrim, 
Elliston ; Annette, Miss Kelly) — 


Adolphe et Mathilde, (Mr. Kelly’s 
Benefit, at Play-house prices.) 
May 30th. Il Tancredi—La Rose. 
June 3rd. Jbid — Le Marchand a’- 
Esclaves. 
June 6th. La Cenerentola—Crpnatt 
eT Procris, (1st. time.) 
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Cephalus, the son of Mercury and 
Hersa, and liuusband of Procris, in- 
spired Aurora with the tender passion, 
she in the ardour ot her attae'uncat 
earried him off; bt, not obtaining 
her desire, she sent him home toa 
his wife, in the disguise of a mier- 
chant, totry her chastity. She berag 
dazzled with his presents, yielded 
to his entreaties, and granted him the 
last favour ; upon which he dis- 
covered himself, and upbraided her 
with unfaithtulness. -Procris, being 
ashamed, fled into the woods, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her 
husband, to whom she gave a dart 
that would never miss, and a hound 
called Lelaps. With these Cephalus 
went hunting, and she, becoming 
jealous of him, 
thicket to watch him; when Cephalus, 
being weary and hot, sat down near 
the place, and called on Aura to 
refresh him. His wife, thinking he 
had called for Aurora, began to 
move, Stirring the bushes; where- 
upon Cephalus, thinking it had been 
a wild beast, threw the dart, and 
killed her. Assoon as he found out 
his mistake, he took the same dart 
and killed himself. 

Such is the story upon which the 
new ballet is founded, and it has been 
pretty accurately adhered to: Procris 
however is afterwards restored to 
life by Aurora. The subject fur- 
nishes a good opportunity for the 
display of the higher order of dance ; 
and, bothinexecution and in scenery, 
this ballet has been so ably pro- 
duced, as to be one of the most at- 
tractive things of the kind ever per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre. The 
following is the Dramatis Persone : 


Cephale Le Chouque. 
Procris Mdlle. Miianie. 
<ephyr Hullin, 

Eliza. 

"Toussaint. 


June 10th. La Cenerentola—Cephale 
et Procris, 
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hid herself in a 


June 13th, Tancredi— Ibid. 
June 17th. La Cenerentola—Jhig. 
June 20th. 
June 2ist. Il Don Giovanni, (er. 
lina by Miss R, Corri)— Adolphe 
et Mothilde, (Miss Corri’s Benefit.) 
June 24th. Jl Taneredi—Le Mar. 
chand Esclaves. 
June 27th. L’Agnese — Cephale et 
Procris. 
Madame Montano, from Florence 
this evening made her débit, 


DRURY-LANE. 
May 29th. Virginius ~What Next ? 


The spirit of rivalry between the 
two great Theatres, from which some 
good has been augured, is likely, we 
fear, to be productive of no good, 
When Elliston had announced “ King 
Lear,” and was making active pre- 
paraltions for producing it, the Covent 
Garden managers thought to steal a 
march on him, by bringing it out 
earlier, with Booth for the hero of 
the piece. The expedient, however, 
fuiled ; and after “ strutting his short 
hour,” Booth returned to the Coburg 
Theatre, and left Kean in fair and 
undisputed possession of the field. 
Elliston has now retaliated in the 
tragedy of “ Virginius,” and with as 
little success. A more complete 
failure in dramatic writing we have 
seldom witnessed ; deviating from 
historical facts, and from nature, the 
author has produced a piece both 
ineflective and inconsistent: — the 
language is bombastic and extrava- 
gant. During the whole five acts, 
there was but one effective scene, 
which was at the close of the third 
act, where an improbable meeting by 
moonlight takes place between Virgi- 
nius and his daughter, who had been 
imposed on by Appius to come te 
the spot, under the idea of meeting 
Icilius: but the long time which 
Virginius and his daughter were to- 
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pether, without recognizing each 
other, was quite preposterous. The 
scene, however, gave Kean a fine op- 
ortunity of expressing his impas- 
sioned aflection for bis daughter, and 
his detestation of the tyranny of the 
Decemvir. It is almost unnecessary 
to say, that he did as much for its 
success as was possible. The outline 
of the part afforded him opportu- 
nities of which he did not neglect 
to avail himself: it was not for the 
Roman we felt; our admiration of 
that people in this distant age, par- 
takes rather of the coldness of cri- 
ticism than the enthusiasm of heart- 
felt interest; it was the father clothed 
in those feelings which belong to all 
mankind, elevated by the grandeur 
of Roman sentiment, whose sufferings 
attracted our sympathies. Ile stood 
before us in all the reality which the 
best imitator of nature eould aflord, 
pleading for his child, raving and 
despairing under the weight of her 
injuries aud his own; and, at the 
extremity in which Jife and bonour 
are nu longer compatible, interposing 
with the protection of death itself, 
But here we allude solely to the sub- 
ject and the performer. Mrs. West 
was as lachrymose as the bad dreams 
with which her part was impregnated 
could warrant; and, indeed, so far 
was she, or any of the performers, 
from getting rid of the frequent night- 
mare with which the author afllicted 


them, that we were often tempted to— 


fancy that they were all dreaming 
logether. 

On the second night of the dam- 
hation of this piece, Russell spoke 
as follows — { think I may venture 
to assert, without an apprehension of 
Contradiction, that the Epilogue, at 
least, was received last night with 
Cousiderable approbation, is nei- 
ther the duty nor the inclination of 
the Proprietors to continue a per- 
lormance against which a decided 
lisapprobation has been manifested ; 
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and if it shall appear that the repe- 
tition of the present piece does not 
meet with your concurrence, it shall 
not be repeated.” The following is 


the manner in which the piece was 
cast 


Virginins Kean 
Rae 
Minutius ............ Pope 
Barnard 
Numetorins......... Powell 
Thompson 
Penley 
Claudius .. ......... Hamblin 
Valerius Foote 

Meredith 
Mrs. Glover 
Mrs. W. West 


May 30th. Virginius—Giovanni in 

Londen, 

Madauiec Vestris appeared as 
fiovanni this evening, and = suc- 
cecded wonderfully in her under- 
taking. She bas rendered the piece 
very attractive, and it has already 
been repeated upwards of tweniy 
times. It has been cast in a very 
judicious manner, as the following 
arrangement will shew :— 


Don Giovanni ........ Madame Vestris: 


Mr. Harley 
Mr. Florentine 
Finickin 
Mr. Deputy English Mr. Gattie 
... Mr. Meredith 
Mr. Vining 
CRACOW Mr. Smith 
Firedrahke Mr. Read 
Drainemdry Mr. Butler 
Porous Mr. Cowell 
STMPRINS Mr. Maxwell 
Popinjay Mr. Elliott 
Proserpine Miss Phillips 
Mrs. Leporello ...... Miss Povey 
Miss Constantia Miss Carew 
Quiwotte 


Mrs. English ......... Miss Cubitt 
Mrs. Dramemdry ... Mrs. Harlowe 
Mrs. Mrs. Pearce 
Mrs. Simphkins......... Mrs. Margerum 
Squalling Fan.......... Mrs. Bland 
Succubus and Tar- 2 Miss Smith and 
SATUS 2. § Miss Carr 


May 3lst. Fushionable Levities — 
The Cobler of Preston—Past Ten 
O’ Clock. 
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M’Nally’s Comedy of “ Fa- 
shionable Levities,’ which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1785, was 
this evening revived for Munden’s 
benelit. In the course of the night 
Munden sang anew Comic Song, 
written for the occasion by Mr. Mon- 
criefle, called “ Characters upon 
Characters ; or, the Efforts of a Low 
Comedian.” 


June Ist. 
London. 
June 2nd. Town and Country — 

Giovanni in London. 

June 3rc. Lear—Giovanni in 
London. 

June Sth. Richard the 
Giovanni in London, 
June 6th. Rule a Wife and Have a 

Wife—Giovanni in London. 

June 7th. Siege of Belyrade— 
Giovanni in London (Madame Ves- 
tris’s Benefit.) 

June sth. Wild Oats—Givvanni in 
London. 

June 9th. Speed the Plough--Giovunni 
in London 

June luth. A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts—Giovanni in Loudon. 

June l2th. Venice Preserved—The 
Admirable Crichton. 

This was stated to be Mr. Kean’s 
fast benelit, and we understand that 
immediately on the conclusion of the 
season he sails for the United States. 
At an early hour, the bouse was 
crowded in every part to excess, and 
many were obliged toleave the theatre, 
unable to gaip admission. ‘The cha- 
racter of Jaffier was played by Mr. 
Kean ; those who are acquainted with 
this gentleman’s acting will readi- 
ly agree with us, that the sensi- 
bility of Jaffier was somewhat out of 
his line, and that he would much 
better have represented the “ gay 
bold-faced villain, Pierre ;” he, how- 
ever, played the character with much 
discrimination, and in the last scene 
Was particularly efiective. Mrs. 


Virginius—Giovanni in 


Third— 


M‘Gibbon played Belvidera in a ter. 
der, impassioned, and  diguified 
manner, Mr. Elliston made « very 
animated Pierre. We are sorry ty 
Say any thing against a gentlemen 
Who has so often delighted US, es 
pecially on the eve of Separation, 
but surely the attractions of the 
evening were sufficient, without the 
tragic hero descending to play the 
Bufloon. There is but one step from 
tle sublime to the ridiculous, and that 
step Mr. Kean took, when he degraded 
himself so far as to appear as an 
“actor of all work,” in a farce written 
for the occasion, entitled the Admi- 
rable Crichton, Our readers need not 
be told that Crichton was the most 
extraordinary man of any age or 
country ; he knew twelve or fourteen 
languages, and surpassed all the 
learued in subjects oi science. He 
excelled in dancing aud fencing so 
much, that he fought and defeated 
a Gladiator in a public exhibition. 
To allempt to personate such a cha- 
racter, was a task of dilliculty, not 
to say of presumption; but, had 
Mr. Kean only done this, we could 
have forgiven him; but when he 
descended to harlequin, and a mimic, 
he degraded both himself and his 
prototype. the course of the 
evening, Mr. Kean sung a very sweet 
song, accompanied by himself on the 
piano-forte—in this he was loudly 
encored. He fenced with much skill 
in an assuué Warmes with Mr 
O'Shaughnessy : he next danced with 
considerable agility, until be untor- 
tunately sprained his ancle, which 
saved him the humiliation of playing 
harlequin on that night, and caused 
an apology to be made for him the 
next, when Mr. Rae played the = 
of Reuben in his stead. Mr. Reali 
also imitated Kemble’s speech a 
(7) Hamlet,” (73 Alas, puor Yorick ' 
Incledon’s song of “ ‘The Lads . 
the Village,’ Braham’s “ Maid 0! 
Lodi,” and afterwards Munden, Dov- 
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ton, and Harley. None of these 
imitations were of the highest de- 
scription, they all approached too 
nearly to caricature. 


June 13th. Town and Country— 

Giovanni in London. 

June ldth. Speed the Plouyh — 

Giovanni in London. 

June 15th. A Cure for the Heart 

Ache—Giovanni in London. 

June 16th. The Suspicious Husband — 

Giovanni in London. 

June 17th. Davio Rizzio (ist. time.) 

Giovanni in London. 

Our readers will not perhaps want 
to be informed that the Opera of 
“David Rizzio” is founded on the 
story of the celebrated Hizzio, the 
favourite of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The Author is Colonel Hamilton. 
We have no doubt but the Coionel 
may be a very good seldier, yet he 
will excuse us, when we say that his 
Opera is entitled to very scanty 
praise. Lt never, according to our 
ideas, rises above mediocrity, whilst 
in many instances it falls far below it. 
It is a great evil, that so much trash 
Should in general be tolerated in our 
national operas. The public is teo 
apt to requiie but little from such 
works ; the composer, instead of the 
author, is cited before the periodical 
tribunais; and the cousequence is, 
that no writer of an Opera uow 
thinks it worth his while to-take mueh 
troubie about the literary part of the 
production. The following is a brief 
account of the polt : — 

Earl Ruthven is enamoured of 
Lady Mary Livingston, principal 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
2ueen, but fails in his aitempt to 
gain her hand, she being stroagly at- 
liched to Rizzio, and on the point 
of marriage with him. The disap- 
pointed Ruthven then encourages an 
assassin to murder Rizzio; but not 
succeeding in this attempt, be per- 


Suades Darnley that the Queen is 
Vol. LY, 


seeretly attached to the Italian Mu- 
sician. An endeavour to dispatch 
the supposed favourite in a hunting 
party failing, Ruthven and other 
courtiers attack him at a banquet, 
given by his royal mistress, in honour 
offtis marriage with Lady Mary, and 
hurrying kim to an adjoining apart- 
ment, destroy him with their swords. 
While thisactis perpetrating, Darnley 
learus, too late, that Rizzie has just 
been united to the Queen’s chief at. 
tendant, and at once discovers that 
his Sovereign and his wife is wholly 
innocent of the malignant charge in- 
sinuated against her by Ruthven. 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 


Henry Darnley ...... Mr. Hamblin 
Furl Ruthwen......... Mr. Rae 
David Mr. Braham 
George Douglas ...... Mr. Barnard 
Mr. G. Smith 
Cadi ( Messrs Meredith 
M*Donald............... Mr. Elliott 
Prinvipol Bard ...... Mr. Foote 


Mary Queen of Scots Mrs. W. West 
Lady Mary Living- 

Jessie Gowan Miss Povey 


Miss Carew 


Mrs. Bland and 


Princvipul Choristers ; Miss Cubitt 


June 19th. Every One has his Fanlt— 
Giovanni in London —La fete du 
Village. (Elliston’s Benetit.) 


June 2th. David Kizzio—Giovanni 


in London. 

June The English Fleet— The 
Liar (Braham’s Night.) 

June 22nd. David Rizzio-——Giovanne 
in London. 

June 23rd. David Rizzio—Giovanni 
in London. 

June 2th. David Rizzio- --Giovanm 
in London. 

June 26th. The Dramatist—Cobbler 
of Preston —Gievanni in London. 

June 27th. English Fleet-—Giovanw 
in London. 

Brabam being ill, the part of Valen- 
tine was played by Pearman. In the 
course of the evening, Russell announ- 
ced that the Queen would visit the thea- 
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tre on the followingevening. The in- 
telligence was received with much 
applause by the audience. On the 
morning of the 28th, however, large 
bills were posted at the doors of the 
theatre, stating that, in consequence 
of a letter received from Lady Anne 
Hamilton, the performances were 
changed from “ Wild Oats” and “ The 
Prize,” to “Speed the Plough” and 
“Giovanni in London; and_ that 
such persons as had bought tickets 
(Elliston having refused to secure 
places, unless tickets were purchased, ) 
might have their »money returned. 
The reason assigned on the part of 
her Majesty for deferring her visit 
was, “that circumstances had occurred 
which obliged her to postpone it.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 


May 29th. Virginius — Battle of Both- 
well Brigg. 
May 30th. Henri Quatre—Battle of 

Bothwell Brigg. 

May 3lst. Virginius —Battle of Both- 
well Brigg. 
June Ist. The Antiguary—Battle of 

Bothwell Brigg. 

June 2nd. Virginius —Battle of Both- 
well Brigg 

June 3rd. Henry Quatre— Midas. 

Juue Sth. Virginius —Harlequin and 

Cinderella 
June 6th. Point of Honour —Wine 

DoES Wonpers — Marriaye of 

Figare. 

The performances of this night 
were for the benetit of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kemble. The piece of “ Wine 
does Wonders” is merely one of Far- 
quhar’s, under a new title. 


June 7th. Rob Roy Macgregor — The 
Poor Soldier. 
At the end of the play this evening, 
Mr. Liston delivered a Poetical Ad- 
dress, entitled “A Peep at my Peo- 


ple,” in the costume of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 


June 8th. The Antiquary 

Bothwell Brigg. 

June 9th. Macbeih — Cymon 
cready’s Benefit. ) 

Most of our readers, we imagine 
will allow, that writing critiques in 
such Bengal weather as this, is an 
abominable nuisance ; and, that a 
trip into the country, and a little 
conversazione with a pretty lass sub 
tegmine fugi, is far preferable to 
being squeezed in a hot theatre, or 
furnishing a certain quantum of ma- 
nuscript at the call of the printer, 
We therefore trust our readers will 
excuse our Saying more of Macready’s 
Macbeth, than that it was an admi- 
rable performance. 


—Battle of 


(Ma- 


June 10th. Henri Quatre—A Roland 
for an Oliver. 

June 12th. Virginius— Harlequin and 
Cinderella. 

June 13th. Barber of Seville—Hus- 
bands and Wives—Harlequin and 
Cinderella. 

June 14th. The Antiquary—Too Late 
for Dinner (Emery’s Benefit.) 
June 15th. Macbeth — The Poor 

Soldier. 

June 16th. Virginius—A Roland for 
an Oliver. 

This was Miss Foote’s benefit, and 
the only novelty connected with it, 
which we have to record, is tue fol- 
lowing most ridiculous puff which 
appeared in some of the newspapers. 
From the manner in which itis worded, 
we suspect it was tbe intention of the 
writer that it should appear in the 
form of a paragraph ; but the editors 
of the papers very wisely placed it 
amongst the regular advertisements. 
A more contemptible piece of work 


we never saw. 

“ Notwithstanding the envious and 
jealous eyes with which the conduct 
of the Ladies belonging to the oe 
tres is viewed, and often very unjustly 
condemned, it must, however, be 3 

reat source of consolation to those 

adies to reflect, that within our Fe- 
collection no less than five of them have 
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arried to noblemen, and men 

splendid fortunes, viz: the Countess 
of Derby, the Countess of Craven, Lady 
Thurlow, Mrs. Coutts, and Mrs. 
Beecher. ‘The exemplary, the irre- 
roachable conduct of these ladies, 

must also be a great triumph to the 
rofessors of the histrionic art. 

Another theatrical lady, as we under 
stand, is about to be added to this 
exalted, this envied list. Before 
another benetit-season, it is said, Miss 
Kvore willalso be most advantageously 
led to the hymeneal altar; and that 
Friday next is to be her last benefit, 
to which the public will, no doubt, do 
ample justice: for when Miss Brunton 


’ 


and Miss Bolton, now the Countess of 
Craven and Lady Thurlow, took their 
farewell benefits, we well remember 
that the theatre overflowed beyond ail 
precedent; and such we confidently 
anticipate will be case for Miss Foorse 
on Friday evening.” 


June 17th. Henri Quatre— Midas. 

June 19th. Macbeth—Hurlequin and 
Cinderella. 

June 20th. She Stoops to Conquer— 
A Day after the Wedding—Cymon 
(Blanchard’s Benefit.) 

June 21st. Comedy of Errors—The 
Old Muid—Inkle and Yarico. 

The performances of this evening 
were for the benefit of Mr. W. Farren, 
who revived, on this occasion, (com- 
pressed into one act) Murphy’s Farce, 
and sustained himself the part of 
Miss Harlow, the old maid. 


June 22nd. Henri Quatre—A Roland 
for an Oliver. 
June 23rd. T'he Lord of the Manor — 

The Libertine. 

This being Miss Stephens’s benefit, 
the house was crawded to exeess, and 
most of the celebrated vocal per- 
formers lent their powerful aid. Io 
the course of the evening numerous 
songs were sung, and Mr. Nicholson 
performed on the flute several popular 
airs. The heat was so intoierable, 
that before the performances began, 
the piltites called for the swing doors 
to be taken off their hinges, and a 
man fell down in a fit during 
Nicholson’s concerto, “God save 


the King” was called for late in the 
evening, and Pyne came forward, 
and said he was sorry it could not be 
Sung, as the singers were not present. 
June 24th. Henri Quatre—The Wed- 
ding Day— Too Late for Dinner. 
June 26th. Virginius—Inkle Yarieo. 
June 27th. Rob Roy--Timour the 
Tartar. 


This being Mr. Farley’s benefit, 
there was of course a display of animals. 
The horses of Messrs. Astley and 
Davis graced the boards of this 
national establishment, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A perlormance was to have taken 
place bere on the 2nd of June, for 
the benetit of a Master Hyde; but, 
on the arrival of the visitors, they 
were much grieved to find bills posted 
about, announcing that it was una- 
voidably postponed, “ in consequence 
of a distressing emergency.” 

On Saturday the 24th, Mr. Ma- 
thews closed a successful season at 
this Theatre; during which, by his 
unrivalled powers, he attracted large 
and brilliant audiences. We trust 
he may long continue to be “At Home;” 
and, like Waller’s mistress, unite “* all 
variety in one.” At the end of the 
entertaiument, Mr. Matbews deli- 
vered the following Address :— 


“ Lapres anp GentLemen—Thus I 
conclude the third season of iny enter- 
tainments, which, through your unex- 
ampled kindness and patro:.age, 
boastof as having been pre-eminenty 
successful. ‘Yo say that 1 am proud 
and graicful for the distinciton you 
have conterred on me, would be but 
faintiy to express the warmth of those 
feeiings Which animate me towards my 
benelactors. To have already draw 
together one hundred and twenty 
audiences, crowded by rank, fashion, 
and beauty, is no mean boast tor an 
humble individual ike myseli; but 
when [reflect that L may exclaim with 
the Roman hero, ALone pip st,’ I 
confess [feel a giow of seil-gratulat.on 
that my goud foriune prompted me to 
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; quit the long-beaten path ofthe regu- Parley, Wrench. Wilk; 
lar drama, to adventure on so novel » Wilkinson, W, S. 
and hazardous au undertaking. erley, TY. P. Cooke, Pearman, 
it now to Broadhurst, Grove, Kent, and Salter, 
assure you, that no exertions of in- — Miss Kelly, Miss ¢; 
genuity, or labour of observation shall Chatter| Ys Carew, Mrs. W. 
be wanting to render my next year’s atterley, Muss I. Stevenson, Mrs. 
of Grove, a Young Lady, being her first 
preceded it; and do trust to be ena~ Ph Miss Worg. 
bled so Tar to vary its nature, as to aA, formerly of Covent Garden, 
present you with pe new, = Miss Love, Mrs. Bryan, &c. Stage. 
only in subsiance and character, wanager, Mr. Bartley— 
in method and arrangement also; at the melo. 
all events, [trust E shall not have ex- ramatic departmeut is superintended 
hausted in myself the happy faculty of | by Mr. 'T. P. Cooke. 
exciting your mirth, and i hope you 


will not have lost the inclination to 
come here and be merry. 

*“ Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
reiterated thanks, and the most cor- 
dial good wishes, L now respectfully 
bid you farewell.” 


Miss Kelly took her benefit at this 
house, June 26th, wisely considering 
that her expences would be less than 
at Drury Lane. She originally an- 
nounced “ The Young Quaker” for 
performance ; but, on the 20th June, 
application was made to the Lord 
Chancellor by Mr. Heald, on the part 


of Morris and others, proprietors of 


the Haymarket, praying him to issue 
an injunction, restraining Miss Kelly 
and Mr. Arnold; the former from 
acting in, and the latter from suffer- 
ing to be performed, the piece in 
question, which O*Keele assigned, 
with other pieces, to the Haymarket 
Theatre. Mr. Heald stated, that 
this was merely the commencement 
of a design to act all O‘Keefe’s 
pieces at the English Opera House. 
The Lord Chancellor agreed to issue 
the injunction, provided the assign- 
ment bad been made in writing ; and 
Mr. Heald producing the assignmeut, 
it was issued accordingly. Miss Kelly 
consequently substituted The Heir 
at Law,” with “ The Lady and the 
Devil” for an afterpiece. 

The summer season commenced on 
the 29th of June, with a new piece, 
entitled “ The Promissory Note.” 
The following are the principal per- 
formers engaged:—Messrs. Bartley, 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Among the various novelties pro- 
duced at this Theatre during the 
past month, which demand our 
especial notice, is a splendid Cale- 
donian Romance, founded on “ Old 
Mortality, called Burley and Morton,” 
taken from “ The Tales of My 
Landlord.” ‘The author of “ Wa- 
verley” has once more furnished a 
dramatic treat, and afforded occasion 
for the embodying of some of his best 
conceptions. The part of Burley 
in this piece was admirably sustained 
by Tluntley, who in many instances 
gave great force and effect to this 
spirited and well-drawn character. 
Watkins, as Henry Morton, and 
Captain of the Popinjay, displayed 
numerous traits of rising talent ; and 
Fitzwilliam, in the part of Cuddie 
Headrigy, was drollery itself. Miss 
Taylor, Miss Copeland, Mrs. Dibdin, 
Bengough, and Clifford, (also Smith, 
as Serjeant Bothwell) respectively 
added to the success of the piece; 
which, though long, was received 
with uncommon applause, and will 
no doubt rival the popular piece of 
“ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and 
retain its successful career to the end 
of the season. It has been cou- 
stantly played to overflowing houses 
since its first production. 

On Monday, the 26th of June; 
Mr. Dibdin again produced an ¢% 
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cellent Comic Melo-dramatic Burletta, 
entitled ‘A New Way to Get Mar- 
ried; or, Give a Man Luck, and 
Throw Him in the Sea,” with new 
music, scenery, dresses, and embel- 
jishmeuts. 

A new grand spectacle is in pre- 
aration, to be called “ The Coro- 
nation,” Which is spoken of as one 
of the most splendid things of the 
kind which has ever appeared on the 


slage. 


VAUXHALL. 


These gardens opened on Wed- 
nesday, June 7th, under very inaus- 
picious circumstances, owing to the 
unusual wetness of the weather; but 
the sudden sultry change is likely to 
produce as great a one in the ap- 
pearance of these truly delightful 
gardens. 


LITERARY AND TITEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Inthe Press.—A Life of Kotzebue, 
from the German, in 1 vol. 12mo0.— 
The Prophecy of Dante, by Lord 
Byron.—Melmoth, a Tale, 4 vols. 
12mo. by Maturin. — A volume of 
Poems, by Keats; and Remarks on 
the Literature and Theatres of Italy, 
by J. A. Galiffe, of Geneva. 


Messrs. Goulding and d’Almaine, 
will shortly publish ‘‘ Melodies of 
various Nations.” The music ar- 
ranged and harmonized, wilh sympho- 
nies and accompaniments, by Bishop ; 
the Poetry by N. T. H. Bayly, Esq. 


A new weekly Journal, called 
“The Dramatic Observer,” is an- 
hounced for the Ist. of July. 


Mr. Harris not being able to eject 
Mr. Jones from the Crow-Street 
Theatre, in Dublin, has been obliged 
to adopt the expedient of fitting up 
the Rotunda, which he opened with 
“ The Belles Stratagem.” 


Sandt, the assassin of Kotzebue, 
was decapitulated, on the morning of 
May 20th. 

In consequence of the late accident 
atthe Birmingham Theatre, it was 
determined by a meeting of the Pro- 
prietors to exclude cast-iron from all 
parts of the building where the least 
dependence upon it would be re- 
quired ; and to substitute a wooden 
roof for a plate-iron one which had 
been constructed. It was farther 
agreed to settle an annuity upon the 
widow of the man who was killed, 
and lo make a weekly allowance to 
the wounded individuals till they re- 
cover. 


The “ Morning Post” of the 3rd. 
and 27th. of June says, that the 
Washington Theatre was burpt on 
the 18th, and the New York Theatre 
on the 25th. of April. 


A meeting was held at Gloucester 
last winter, to concert measures for 
the relief of the poor ; when the ma- 
nager of the Theatre expressed his 
willingness to further the object in 
view, by contributing the proceeds of 
a free benefit. Will our readers be- 
lieve us, when we assure them, that 
a young Evangelical Clergyman ad- 
vised the rejection of this ofler, be- 
cause no blessing could possibly wait 
upon their proceedings, if they ac- 
cepted money from so polluted a 
quarter. We have already too many 
of these “ babes of grace,” and some 
of the higher orders, we are sorry to 
say, are tainted with their principles. 
For our own parts we are excessively 
obliged to these gentry, for pretending 
to have the welfare of our souls so 
much at heart; and when we see 
them hold forth gratuitously, without 
hope of fee, reward, or preferment, 
we may believe them; till then, credat 
qui vult. 

Miss Macauley commenced “ A 


dramatie display of the Passions,” at 
the Argyll Rooms, on the 14th. of 
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June, commencing at two o’clock. 
The undertaking was to afford a 
dramatic display of the passions by 
recitations. Some imitations were 
also introduced. 


Mr. Barker, the dramatic book- 
seller, brings his stock to the hammer 
on Monday, July Srd. The number 
of quarto plays which will be sub- 
mitted to the public, exceeds five 
hundred. 


The Freemasons at Norwich have 
made a handsome donation to the 
Theatrical Fund at that piace, and 
intend to visit the Theatre annually, 
in full costume, to patronize a benelit 
in its aid. 

The Olympic Theatre was brought 
to the hammer, and bought in, early 
in June. The biddings did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 guineas. 


A Miss Bakewell made her debit at 
Bath in May, as Juliet. 


Bartley took a farewell benefit at 
New York in May, previous to his 
departure for Europe. 


Harley has been playing at Liver- 
pool; Young at Liverpool, Durham, 
and Newcastle ; J. Russell and Horti 
at Hull; Miss Byrne at Newcastle ; 
and Lydia Kelly at Leeds. 


Shortly will appear a new edition 
of Mrs. Sargant’s “ Letters to a 
Daughter going to Scoool ;” pointing 
out the Duties toward her Maker, 
Governess, Scovlfellow, and herself.— 
This little work has been highly 
noticed and recommended. In Box 
with gilt edges, or bound, 3s. with 
a presentation leaf. Also, “ The 
Second Part of select Biography ;” 
containing the life of Bernard Gilpin, 
with a portrait, and that of Bishop 
Latimer: will be ready in the course 
of the month of July. Price 2s. 6d. 


In addition to the custom of placing 
the large play-bills at the doors of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, a coloured 


print, representing a scene in “ Gio 
vanui in London,” is pow appended 
to each door in Brydges Street. 


By a Return laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appears that the number of 
visitors to the British Museum, be. 
tween the 26th of March, 1818, and 
the 25th of March, 1819, was 62,253; 
and trom the 26th of March, 1819, 
to the 25th of March, 1820, 53,614, 


A French Journal States, that 
Lord Byron is engaged upon a 
Poem, the subject of which is the 
Evacuation of Parga; and Murray 
announces a vew production of his 
pen, called “ The Prophecy of 
Dante.” A French translation of 
his works has recently appeared at 
Paris, in 8 vols. 12mo. 


The author of “ The Monastery” 
has in the press a sequel to that work, 
under the title of “‘ The Abbott.” 


A volume, lately published, called 
“ Comic Tales by Two Franks,” is 
said to have been written by an ama- 
teur performer, who a short time 
since favoured our work with some 
specimens of bis poetical powers. 

A translation of Goethe’s “Faustus” 
is about to be published. 


“ Prometheus Unbound,” a Lyrical 
Drama, and other Poems, by P. B. 
Shelley, will shortly be published. 


“ Marcian Colonna,” with Dra- 
matic Scenes, &c. by Barry Corawall, 
will appear in afew days. 

A Masque of Marston’s, hitherto 
unknown to dramatic collectors, bas 
been discovered in the library of a 
nobleman. Every exertion will be 
used on our parts to obtain access to 
it, in order that it may be included in 
the volume of Maxston’s Plays, 
reprinting with “The British Stage.” 


Deatu.—Lately at Norwich, aged 
88, Mrs. Holland, formerly @ member 
of the Norwich Company. 
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Articles. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sirn,—As I perceive you have very 
judiciously favoured the town with 
extracts from bouks, which are so 
scarce, and valuable, as to be met with 
but by few persons, [ beg leave to 
ofer to your notice the following, 
written by Bancroft, a copy of which 
sold at Mr. Evans’s sale, in 1818, for 
£77s. to Mr. Perry, Editor of the 
Chronicle. Yours, &c. 


Amen Corner, SENEX. 
June 30th, 1620. 


Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epi- 
taphs, dedicated to two top branches 
of gentry, Sir Charles Shirley, 
Bart. and Witham Davenport, Esq. 
nritten by Thomas Bancroft.— 
London: Printed by I. Okes, for 
Matthew Walbanke, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Grayes Inne- 
gate, 1639, 

Boox 1. 
1. To Sir Charles Shirley, Bart. 

This verse (whose author was so near 

you bred) 


Seems to run straight to you for pa- 
tronage, 


As to a brave bud, that hath pro- 
mised 

The fruit of honour in maturer age : 

Daigne then these leaves to sweeten 


bird sings. 


2. To the Reader. 


Reader, till Martiall thou hast well 
Survey’d, 

Or Owen’s wit with Jonson’s learning 
weigh’d ; 

Forbeare with thanklesse censure to 
accuse 


My writ of errour, or condemne my 
Muse, 


3. To the same. 


Though Epigremmes be but a curter 
kind 


Of Satyres, striking on as sharpe a 
string; 


To Dysticks or Tetrasticks doe not 
bind 


My free-borne muse, for youth would 
have his swing. 
( To be continued.) 


EXCERPTA. 


** Searce and curious, 
** Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
fron Chest, ii. 2. 
Quodlibets lately come over from the 
New Britaniola Old Newfoundland, 
Epigrams and other small Parcels, 
both Morall and Divine, &c. &e. 
hy R. H. sometimes Governor of 
the Plantation there. London. 
Printed by Elizabeth Alide, for 
Roger Michell, dwelling in Saint 
Paul’s Church Yard, at the Signe 
of the Bull’s-head. 4to. 1628. 


This rare book is the work of 
Robert Hayman, and consists of four 
Books of Epigrams, &c. It is dedi- 
cated to King Charles, and now bears 
ahigh price. A copy of it is marked 
in Longman’s Catalogue of old books 
for 1820. £5 5s.—Some of the better 
sort of the Epigrams are here select- 
ed for the amusement of our readers. 


22. To a Pardon Buyer. 

The Pope giues thee a sweeping in- 
dulgence, 

But thou must giue him good store of 
thy pence: 

So my Lord Mayor gives spoons all 
gilded o’re, 

Receives for each four or five pounds 
therefore.* 


* Every Lord Mayor of London 
doth yeerly giue a guilded spoon to 
most of his company, and ata solemne 
feast, each guest giues him £4 or £5, 
or more towards his charge. 
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49. Why Wives cannot make Wills. 


Men, dying make their wills: why 
cannot wives ? 

Because, wives have their wills, dur- 
ing their lives. 


(Book 2.) 47. To a handsome Whore. 
One told me, what a pretty face thou 


hast ; 

And its yreat pity that thou art not 
chaste : 

But I did tell him, that did tell it 
me, 


‘hat if thou wert not faire, thou 
chaste would be. 


56. Women’s Tyers. 


Women’s head laces and high tow’r- 
ing wyres, 

Signilicautly, rightly are call’d tyres ; 

They tyre them and their maides in 
putting on, 

Tyre tyre-makers, with variation. 

I thinke to pay for them, doth tyre 
some men ; 


{ hope they'll tyre the devill that 
invents them. 


69. A Lusty Widow, to one of her 
Sutors. 


To haue me, thou tel’st me, on me 
thoul’t dote. 
I tell thee, who hath me, on me must 


doo’t. 

I may be coozen’d; but sure if I 
can, 

Hie haue no doting, but a dooing 
man. 


(To be continued. ) 


JOHNSONIANA; 


Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, §c. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. 165. ) 


When I was with him at Lichitiels 
in 1776, there was a company of 
players performing there. The ma. 
nager, Mr. Stanton, sent his com. 
pliments, and begged leave to Wait on 
Dr. Johnson. Johnson received bim 
very courteously, and he drank a glass 
of wine with us. He was a plain, 
decent, well-behaved man, and ex. 
pressed his gratitude to Johnson for 
having once got him permission from 
Dr. Taylor, at Ashbourne, to play 
there upon moderate terms. Garrick’s 
name was soon introduced. Jounsoy. 
“ Garrick’s conversation is gay and 
grotesque. It is a dish of all sorts, 
but all good things. There is no 
solid meat in it: there is a want of 
sentiment in it. Not but that he bas 
sentiment sometimes, and sentiment 
too very powerful and very pleasing: 
but it has not its full proportion in 
his conversation.” 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to 
be at his theatre on Monday. Dr. 
Johnson jocularly proposed to me to 
write a Prologue for the occasion. 
** A Prologue, by James Boswell, Esq. 
from the Hebrides.” I was really 
inclined to take the hint.  Me- 
thought, Prologue, spoken before 
Dr. Samuel Jobnson, at Lichtield, 
1776,” would have sounded as well 
as, ‘ Prologue, spoken before the 
Duke of York, at Oxford,” in Charles 
the Se¢ond’s time. Much might have 
been said of what Lichfield had done 
for Shakspeare, by producing John- 
son and Garrick. But, 1 found be 
was averse to it. 

One day we dined at Mr. Thrale’s: 
Murphy entertained us with the bis- 
tory of Mr. Joseph Simpson, @ school- 


fellow of Johnson’s, a barrister at 


law, of good parts, but who fell into 
a dissipated course of life, incom- 
patible with that success in his pro- 
fession which be once enjoyed, and 
would otherwise have deservedly 
maintained: yet he still preserved a 
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dignity in his deportment. He wrote 
a Tragedy on the story of Leonidas, 
eptitled “The Patriot.” He read it 
toa company of lawyers, who found 
so many faults, that be wrote it over 
again: so that there were lwo Tra- 
edies on the same subject, and with 
the same title. Johnson told us that 
one of them was still in his possession. 
This very piece was, after bis death, 
published by some person who had 
been avout him, and, for the sake of 
alittle hasty profit, was fallaciously 
advertized, so as to make it be be- 
lieved to have been written by Johnson 
himself. 

Jone day mentioned to Johnson 
my having that morning introduced to 
Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish 
Nobleman of great rank and fortune ; 
to whom Garrick talked of Abel 
Drugger as a small part ; and related 
with pleasant vanity, that a French- 
wan who had seen him in one of bis 
low characters, exclaimed, *‘ Comment ! 
Je ne le crois pas! Ce west pas Mon- 
sieur Garrick, ce grand homme !” 
Garrick added, with an appearance 
of grave recollection, “ if I were to 
begin life again, I think I should net 
play those low characters.” Upon 
which observed, ‘Sir, you would 
be in the wrong; for your great ex- 
cellence is your variety of playing, 
your representing so well, characters 
very different.” Jounson. Gar- 
rick, Sir, was not in earnest-in what- 
he said; for, to be sure, his peculiar 
excellence is his variety ; and, per- 
haps, there is not any one character 
Which has not been as well acted by 
somebody else, as he could do it.” 
Boswein. “ Why then, Sir, did be 
talk so?” Jounson. “ Why, Sir, to 
ake you answer as you did.” 
“1 don’t know, Sir; he 
seemed to dip deep into his mind for 
the reflection”? Jounson. “He had 
not far to dip, Sir; he had said the 


same thing, probably, twenty times 
before.” 


Vol. IV. 
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I once observed the great defect of 
the Tragedy of “Othello” was, that 
it had nota moral; fur that no man 
could resist the circumstances of sus- 
picion which were artfully suggested 
to Othello’s miud. Jounsoy. “Inthe 
first place, Sir, we learn from ‘ Othello’ 
this very useful moral, not to make an 
unequal match ; in the second place, 
we learn not to yield too readily to 
suspicion. 'The handkerchief is mere- 
ly atrick, though a very pretty trick ; 
but there are no other circumstances 
of reasonable suspicion, except what 
is related by Jago of Cassiv’s warm 
eapressions coucerning Desdemona 
in his sleep, and that depended en- 
tirely upon the assertion of one man. 
No, Sir, Ithink ‘ Othello’ bas more 
moral than almost any play.” 

Jolinson remarked, “ Garrick 
does uot play the part of Archer in 
Beaux Stratagem’ well; the 
gentleman should break through the 
footmav, which is not the case as he 
doves ti.” 

Taiking of his Notes on Shakspeare, 
he said, “I despise those who do ngt 
see that I am right in the passage 
where as is repeated, and ‘asses of 
great charge’ introduced.* That on 
‘To be, or not to be,’ is disputable. 


* We subjoin the passage alluded 
to, w.th Jolnson’s comment upon 


‘© #amlet. An earnest conjuralion 
from the king, 
As Eng!and was his faithfal tributary ; 
As love between them like the palm 
might flourish; 
As peace should still her wheaten 
garland wear, 
And stand a comma ’tween their ami- 
Hes 
And many such like as’s of great 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 
As’s of great charge, Asses 
heavily loaded. A quibble is intended 
between as, the conditional particle, 
and ass, the beast of burthen. That 
charg’d anciently signitied loaded may 
be proved from the following passage 
in * The Widow’s Tears,” by Chap- 
man, 1612:— 
Il u 
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On the day when Johnson first 
met Wilkes at Dilly’s, Foote became 
the subject of conversation. Johnson 
said, “ He is not a good mimic.” 
One of the company added, “A 
merry-andrew, a bufloon.” JoHN6ON. 
* Rut, be has wit, too, and is not de- 
ficient in ideas, or in fertility and 
variety of imagery; and not empty 
of reading; he has knowledge enough 
to fill up his part. One species of 
wit he hasin an eminent degree, that 
of escape. You drive him into a 
corner with both hands; but, he’s 
gone, Sir, when you think you have 
got him; like an animal that jumps 
over your head. Then, he has a 
great range for wit; he never lets 
trath stand between him and a jest ; 
and he is sometimes mighty coarse. 
Garrick is under many restraints, 
from which Foote is free.” WiLkeEs. 
* Garrick’s wit is more like Lord 
Chesterfield’s.”.  Jounson. “ The 
first time IL was in company with 
Foote, was at Fitzherberts. Having 
no good opinion of the fellow, L was 
resolved not to be pleased ; and it is 
very difficult to please a man against 
his will, IT went on cating my dinner 
pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind 
him. But, the dog was so very co- 
mical, that [ was obliged to lay down 
my knife anddork, throw myself back 
upon my chair, and fairly laugh it 
out. No, Sir, he was irresistible.* 
He upon one occasion experienced, 
in an extraordinary degree, the efli- 
cacy of his powers of entertaining. 
Amongst the many and various modes 
which he tried of getting money, he 


‘Thou must be the ass charg’d rith 
crowns, to make way.’ ” 


The Note on the Solilequy, “ To 


be, er not to be,” is too long for tran- 
scription. Ed. 


* “ Foote toldme, that Johnson said 
of him, * For loud, obstreperous, 


in ’ 
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became a partuer with a S 
brewer, and he was to ha 
of the profits for procuring 
amongst his numerous acy 
Fitzherbert was one who 
small-beer ; 


niall-beop 
ve a Share 
Customers 
Uaintance, 


( took his 
but it was so bad, that 
the servants resolved not to drink it, 


They were at some loss how to notif 
their resolution, being afraid of offend. 
ing their master, who they knew liked 
Foote much as a companion. At last 
they fixed upon a little black ben, 
who was rather a favourite, to be 
their deputy, and deliver their re. 
moustrance; and having invested him 
with the whole authority of the 
kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitz. 
herbert, in all their names, upon a 
certain day, that they would drink 
Foote’s small-beer no longer. Qn 
that day, Foote happened to dine at 
Fitzherbert’s, and this boy served at 
table; he was so delighted with 
Foote’s stories, and merriment, and 
grimace, that when he went down 
stairs, he told them, ‘ This is the 
finest man I have ever seen. I will 
not deliver your message. I will 
drink bis small-beer’” Somebody 
observed, that Garrick could not have 
done this. Waxes. Garrick would 
have made the small-beer still smaller.” 
He is now leaving the Stage, but he 
will play Scrub all his life. I knew 
that Johnson would let nobody attack 
Garrick but himself, as Garrick once 
said to me; and I had heard him 
praise his liberality ; so, to bring out 
his commendation of his celebrated 
pupil, I said, loudly, “ I have heard 
that Garrick is liberal.” Jo#nsoy. 
“Ves, Sir, I know that Garrick bas 
given away more money than avy 
man in England that I am acquainted 
with ; and that not from ostentatious 
views. Garrick was very poor when 
he began life ; so, when be came to 
have money, be probably was very 
unskilful in giving away, aud saved 
when he should not. But, Garrick 
hegan to be liberal as soon a he 
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could; and I am of opinion, the 
reputation of avarice which he has 
had, bas been very lucky for him, 
and prevented his having many 
enemies. You despise a mau for ava- 
rice, but do not hate him, Garrick 
might have been much better attacked 
for living with more splendour than 
js suitable to a player: if they had 
had the wit to have assaulted him in 
that quarter, they might have galled 
him more. But, they have kept 
clamouring about his avarice, which 
has rescued him from much obloquy 
aud envy.” (Boswell.) 


(To be continued.) 


THE LARDED SURGEON. 


“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of 
thee, Uiou liar of the fic st mmagaitude !” 
Congreve. 


To the Editor of the British Staye. 


Sir,—Al page 286 of your third 
volume, I jind mention made of a 
gentleman named Alexander Kellet, 
who, as you state, was fond ef “ hum- 
bugging the public ;” and in support 
of this asserlion, you instance a story 
related by him of a French Surgeon, 
who was taken prisoner, and Jarded, 
by some American Indians. This 
story I believe to be a shameless 
falsehood, but it is certain that Kellet 
had no hand in fabricating it. The 


relation was made by the Surgeon — 


himself, who was not a Frenchman, 
but an American, named David 
Menzies, and has given a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the business, 
Which, for the amusement of such of 
jour readers as admire the Mun- 
thausen species of cumposition, I 
here subjoin. It should be understood 
that he had been dispatched, during 
a Cherokee War, to visit a settiement 
seated on the Ocunie River, m the 


course of which expedition his mis- 
fortunes occurred :— 
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“On the night I arrived at Col. 
Sinclair’s plantations, we were sur- 
rounded by a party of Cherokees, and, 
as we made no resistance, were taken 
all alive. We were then driven away 
before them, laden with pillage, into 
their own country, excepting two 
negroes, who being sick and unable 
to keep pace with us, they scalped 
and left on the path. In proceeding 
to the Indian town, I understood 
(having some kuowledge ef their 
tongue) that these Cherokees had lost 
in their expedition one of their head 
warriors, in a skirmish with some of 
our Rangers, and that I was destined 
to be presented to that Chief’s mother 
and family in his room, at which I 
was overjoyed, as knowing that I had 
thereby a chance not only of being 
secured from death and torture, but 
even of good usage and caresses. [| 
perceived, however, that I had over- 
rated much my matter of consolation, 
as soon as I was introduced to this 
mother of the hero. She sat squat 
of the ground, with a bear’s cub in 
her lap; as nauseous a figure as_ the 
accumulated infirmities ofdecrepitude, 
undisguised by art, could make her, 
and (instead of courteously inviting 
her captive to replace, by adoption, 
her slain child) fixed first her blood- 
shot haggard eyes upon me; then, 
rivetting them to the ground, gargled 
through her throat my rejection and 
destruction. 

“The famous Logan, a chief of 
another territory, some of whose 
hunters were in the party who took 
us, sent to interpose for my life, and 
offered a great supply of gun-powder, 
shot, flints, prdvisious, and rum, for 
my ransom; but his offers were re- 
fused,—ihe feast of revenge was loa 
delicious for the eld ferocious savage. 

“My head ran on nothing now 
but stones, sticks, pitch-pine, scalp- 
ing-knives, tomahawks, and the 


other instruments of savage cruelty ; 
but I was mistaken in that too, and 
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reserved, alas! for new and unheard 
of torments. These Indians, in one 
of their late excursions into South 
Carolina, had met, it seems, with 
some larded venison which hit their 
taste, in consequenee whereof they 
had carried off some larding pins, as 
well as a quantity of bacon; and my 
cannibal mistress had determined to 
make, by means of an Indian who had 
seen the operation in Carolina, an 
application of this discovery to human 
flesh on me. 

“When it was evening, these bar- 
barians brought me, stark-naked, 
before a large fire, kindled in the 
midst of the diabolical beroine’s 
hut, around which, the three or four 
families, who were inmates of this 
Indian-house, and other savages were 
collected, with store of rum before 
them, and every cther preparation 
towards a feast; and two young 
torturers, having first bound me to a 
Stake, began to experiment ecu me 
the culinary operation of larding. 
Alter they had larded my left side, so 
as to exhibit a complete hemiphlegia 
of bacon, they turned it close to the 
fire, and proceeded on the other; but 
as this performance took up much 
time, on account of the inexperience 
of the operators, as well as my strug- 
gling, in which 1 atlorded infinite 
merriment to the old hag and her 
company—the pin not merely going 
through the insensible epidermis, but 
Jacerating also the pyrimidal papilae 
of the cutis, which anatomists agree 
to be the seat of feeling ; and as the 
savages all the while plied their rum 
impatiently, the whole assembly were 
soon intoxicated, when the alarm 
was given that Logan was arrived, 
and had set fire to the town. My 
executioners fled, leaving me roasting, 
and the old hag and some others 
fast asleep. 

“IT did not Iet this providential 
Opportunity slip me, but instantly 
disengaged my right arm (at the ex- 


pence of the palmaris-brevis 
and wi islocati 

ell to Untying 
myself with expedition. I then es. 
caped into the town, from Whence | 
dashed into the woods, having only 
stayed just long enough to place some 
of the tire-brands in a Position to fire 
the cabin, and not having forgotten 
to lay one in the lap of my inhuman 
she-tyrant. 

“ When T perceived that I was not 
pursued, L looked back, and saw, 
with great satisfaction, the Indian 
town in flames ; for the constitutions 
of these cities are very susceptible of 
inflammation, as the British red war- 
riors have since discovered. I con- 
tinued my flight through the wilderness, 
chiefly by night, steering south-east; 
but was soon alarmed at the immediate 
danger I found myself in of starving, 
unprovided as T was with fire arms; 
yel from this imminent distress was I 
preserved by the very cruelty of the 
Indians ; nor am I ashamed to con- 


museli, 


fess, that I sustained famished nature 


by the bacon that was saturated with 
the juices uf my own body. 

“ J have read of an English mer- 
chant who, in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, (I think) appeased his 
otherwise unalleviated thirst by im- 
bibing his own sweat, (or rather, in- 
deed, by exciting the secretion of 
saliva by the action of sucking, as 
persons do who roll a stoneabout their 
mouths) and who at that time con- 
sidered another gentleman’s milking 
his shirt as a felonious proceeding ; 
and I am satisfied, that I should have 
looked on any attempt to have de- 
prived me of my Indian larding, S° 
much in the light of a robbery, as 
have punished, even with unlicensed 
death, the invaders of my dearly-ac- 
quired and, then, invaluable ie 

penetrated at last, through a 
difficulties, to Augusta, where I we 
entertained with great humanity a0 
civility by Justice Ray ; and was 
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eared of my wounds, and Of the fever, 
their symptomatic consequence. And 
so far am I from experiencing any 
material detriment by this Tudian 
treatment (for I am above accounting 
a few sears on one cheek such) that 
Ihave received (I imagine) a mo- 
mentous benelit from it, as 1 have 
vot rid entirely of a paralytic com- 
plaint, with which IT had been for 
years afllicted in that left side of mine, 
which was roasted.” 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 10. 


Mossoe. The character of Zanga 
was a part in which Mossop greatly 
shone. As he was dressing once for 
it, when in Ireland, three bailifls, 
having learnt that he expected a box 
from England with stage-properties, 
gained admittance to him, disguised 
as sailors, come to inform him of the 
arrival of the box. On acquaintmg 
him with their real characters, Mos- 
sop said, “ Well, Gentlemen, L con- 
fess you have out-acted me; how- 
ever, sit down till IL have whitewashed 
my face, and Vil attend you; though 
[suppose you will have uo objection 
to my sending for a friend, who may 
settle the iatter.” The bailitls ac- 
quiesced ; when Mossop dispatched 
his servant with a line toa Lieutenant 
of a press-gang in the neighbourhood 
ofthe Theatre. The gang returned 
with the servant, and carried the 
disguised gentry instantly on board 
the tender; nor were they released, 
until one of the sherifls of Dublin 
went the next day on board the ship, 
personally to demand them. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. The Mayor of a 
country-town (who a few months 
a0 received the honour of Knight- 
hood) lately issued the following 
mandate to one of the inferior officers 
of the corporation :—.“I desires you 
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will ordur the Widder Jenkins to 
pere befour me at Toun all to morroh 
at A lavin, has I maye egsammon 
hur, and pars hur hoam, has she his 
likerlye to be true balsam hear.” 


Wiypuaam, who, it is well know n, 
Was a great admirer of pugilism, once 
adopted the singular resolution of 
Keeping no servant who was nota 
better boxer than himself; in conse- 
quence of which, the parti-coloured 
gentry felt so much dread, that, on 
the death of a footman, none dared 
apply for the place; until an honest 
Herculean Welchman went to be 
hired, without previous knowledge of 
the necessary qualification. On the 
second day of his residence in the 
family, the pugilistic master entered 
the hall, and deliberately struck 
David a blow on the breast ; the man, 
unconscious of having given oflence, 
Was astonished, and endeavoured to 
run away. master, however, 
insisted he should fight, and accom- 
panied his commands with two or 
three Belchers that raised the indig- 
nation of the Cambrian, who de- 
fended himself with spirit, and finally 
beat his antagonist, until the latter 
gave in, and cried for quarter. The 
defeated senator arose from the ground, 
and shook hands with David, observ- 
ing, that if he displayed as much 
courage in defending his master as 
he had done in beating him, they 
should never part. 


Apr Tittes. There were some 
years since at Oxford six physicians, 
thus peculiarly cireumstanced—The 
breath and feet of the first two did not 
exhale “ the odours of Arabia ;” the 
third was remarkably lean; two 


others were turbulent and quarrel- 
some; and the last was supposed to 
be an Jgnoramus in his profession. 
The Collegians, in consequence, gave 
them the respective titles of “ Plague, 
Pestilence, Famine, Battle, Murder, 
and Sudden Death!” 
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Numerous Progeny. During 
the reign of the Empress Catherine, 
of Russia, a labouring man, named 
Kiriloff, came to St. Petersburgh, 
where he excited the attention of 
all rauks and descriptions of persons, 
from the number of children that 
followed him through the streets ; the 
surprise was intinitely increased, 
when it was understood they were all 
his own begetting. Several persons 
of rank made him presents, at the 
same tine desiring to know whether 
the children who daily accompanied 
him were really his own, or whether 
the report to that eflect was only a 
fabrication. Kiriloff replied, they 
were all his own, and that he verily 
believed that he was the father of 
every one of them. He added, that 
he had been married twice, and that 
his first wife had been brought to 
bed four times, with four children 
at each birth; seven times with three, 
and ten times with two; that his 
second wile had not been quile so 
fruitful, though she brought him 
three children at the first birth, and 
two at six different times afterwards, 
making in the whole 72 chiidren. 
The fame of Kiriloff soon reached 
her Majesty, when she immediately 
gave orders that she might see the 
man who had served his country so 
well, aud had produced her so many 
subjects. An interview took place, 
the particulars of which I do not 
presume to be acquainted with ; but 
the result was a present of 500 rubies, 
and an annuity for life. 

Vatour. A curious circumstance 
came out on the trial of Mackay, the 
highwayman, at Oaford, which set 
all the court in a litter: —Sir Harry 
Everest, it seems, on perceiving the 
fellow robbing his family in the coach 
preceding him, Jumped out of his 
post-chaise, and flourished a drawn 
sword. On this Mackay galloped 
up, and exclaimed, “ Now I dare 
say you think yourself a bold, dash- 


ing, brave fellow; but before we 
part, you shall break your sword 
and throw the handle into that Sues 
bush, and after that Pil rob you 
He then presented his pistol; with 
liorrid imprecations, and Sir Harry 
had the mortilication, before his own 
servants, of being obliged to comply 
with the fellow’s demand! 


A PRESENT; oR, A NEW Mone 
OF TRANSFERRING Live Stock. A 
Dantzig vessel had been so alarm- 
ingly infested with rats, that the 
Captain entertained fears for the 
safety of the ship and crew at sea. 
She, however, arrived in safety at 
Liverpoul, where she happened to 
lie near a ship taking in cheese for 
London. As _ the rats on board the 
Dantziger were nearly half famished, 
the Captain thought this a fair oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of his old pas- 
sengers; accordingly he placed a 
plank, several successive nighls, from 
his vessel to the cheese-ship, when 
the sagacious animals (attracted by 
the smell of the cheese) deserted the 
Daniziger, and took their passage 
to London on board the cheese-ship. 


Moorish King 
of Grenada, desirous to prove the 
sugacity of one of itis favouriles, 
gave him a well-fed fat sheep, order- 
him to treat it with the ulmost care, 
and allow it daily a full allowance of 
food, but nevertheless to present it 
at the end of a munth, as meagre as 
it was then plump. ‘The poor Moor, 
after racking his brains to devise 
how this order could be obeyed, 
caused two wooden cages to be made. 
In the one he put the sheep, in the 
other a wolf. The sheep was care- 
fully tended and plentifully fed ; but, 
seeing the wolf constantly, who de- 
voured her with his eyes, the poor 
animal pined away with fear, and at 
the end of the month came out of 
the cage quite a skeleton. 


DON JUAN. 
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GRIP IPOD ODOR 


Anacreontic. 


When Beauty’s smiles, and 
Pleasure, 
Make all the joys of youth divine, 
To fill up life’s enchanting measure, 
The heart should fly to gen’rous 


wine! 


rosy 


When Friendship round the board is 
smiling, 
And kindred souls in union twine, 
To make such moments more be- 
guiling, 
The heart should fly to gewrous 
wine ! 


But, if the eves we loved, deceive us, 
Nor longer with affection shine, 
To banish thoughts that wound and 

grieve us, 
The heart must fly to gen’rous 
wine! 


Or, should the vows by Friendship 


spoken, 
Like evening sun-beams, fast de- 
cline, 
The heart that falshood’s shaft bas 
broken, 


Must seek relief in gen’rous wine ! 


When hopes, that shone but to allure 
us, 
With sparkles like Lagenia’s mine, 
Prove false, what med’cine then can 
cure us? 


The heart will answer, ‘ Gen’rous 
Wine 


In scenes of mirth, or hours of sor- 


row, 


Pilgrims at Grief’s, or Pleasure’s 
shrine, 


The heart no better shield can borrow 


From ey’ry shaft, than ygen’rous 
Wine! 


May 1st, 1820, SAPPHO, JUN. 


Auld Lang Syne. 


Ob, blithe and heartsome was the 
time 
When life was in its May; 
And blissful were the hours 0’ youth, 
That now are gone for aye! 
Their mem’ry still delights the heart, 
And oft employs the min’; 
And fancy loves to wander back 
To Auld Lang Syne. 
To Auld Lang Syne, sae dear, 
To Auld Lang Syne ;— 
We oft renew the sweet review 
Of Auld Lang Syne. 


Our infant play and early joys, 
When joy to life was new, 

The merry sports o’ schoolboy days, 
As on to strength we grew, 

And happy hours o’ youthful love, 
Together a combine 

To fill the heart wi’ fond regret 
For Auld Lang Syne. 

For Auld Lang Syne, sae dear, 
For Auld Lang Syne ; 

The heart would fain hae back again 
Our Auld Lang Syne. 


With fond regard we think on a’ 
Our parents’ tender care, 

And friends and young companions 
_ dear, 
That we can meet nae mair. 

The bands of early friendship still 
Around the heart intwine ; 

And mew’ry with a sigh looks back 
On Auld Lang Syne. 

On Auld Lang Syne, sae dear, 
On Auld Lang Syne ; 

The heart will feel, the tear will 

steal, 

For Auld Lang Syne. 


A better world than this will come, 
Where, free from care and pain, 

We'll live a life o’ love and truth, 
And ne’er grow auld again. 
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But, oh! this world itself would be 
A paradise divine, 

If youth would last, and all its joys, 
Like Auld Lang Syne! 

Like Auld Lang Syne, sae dear, 
Like Auld Lang Syne ; 

Youth ever fair, and free frae care, 

Like Auld Lang Syne. 


MAC IVOR. 


Common-Sense and Genius, 


(By Moore.) 


While IT touch the string, 

Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale [ sing, 

Has, for once, a moral! 
ComMON-SENSE one night, 

Tho’ not us’d to gambols, 
Went out, by moon-light, 

With on bis rambles. 


CoMMON-SENSE went on, 

Many wise things saying ; 
While the light that shone, 

Soon set Genius straying. 
One his eve never rais’d 

From the path before him ; 
T’other idly gaz’d 

On each night-cloud o’er him. 


So they came at last 
To a shady river ;— 
ComMMON-SENSE soon pass’d, 
Safe,—as he doth ever. 
While the boy, whose look 
Was in heav’n that minute, 
Never saw the brook, 
But tumbled headlong in it. 


How the wise one smil’d, 
When sate o’er the torrent, 
At that youth so wild, 
Dripping from the current. 
SENSE went home to bed,— 
Genius, left to shiver 
On the bank, ’tis said, 
Died of that cold river! 


(By Moore. ) 


Come, chase that starting _ away, 
Fre mine to meet it springs ; 

To-night, at least to-night be gay, 
Whate’er tomorrow brings ! 

Like sun-set gleams, that linger late, 
When all is dark’ning fast, 

Are hours like these we snatch from 

fate, 

The brightest and the last. 


To gild our dark’ning life, if heavn 
But one bright hour allow, 
Oh! think that one bright hour is 
giv’n 
In all its splendour now. 

Levs live it out,—then sink in night 
Like waves, that from the shore 
One minute swell,—are touech’d with 

light,— 
Then lost for evermore. 


Stanzas. 
To a Sleeping Infant. 


Though my love is, sweetest fairest, 
Fond as mother’s love can be; 
Yet for him, whose smile thou bearest, 

Doubly art thon dear to me! 


Yes! that look of opening beauty 
Is the very look he wore, 
When, regardless of my duty, 
I believed the vows he swore! 


Peaceful, dearest, be thy slumber, 
Soft the dreams thy senses know ; 

May’st thou never wake to number 
Hours (like me) of gr ief and 

woe ! 

Passing through this vale of sorrow, 
May no storms impede thy way, 

But be each returning morrow 
Happier than thy yesterday 


SAPPHO, JUN: 


June, 1820. 
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